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Prices  received  Dy  farmers  for  corn,  oats,  and  barley  characteristically  decline 
in  the  period  following  harvest  of  a  new  crop,  and  advance  after  the  peak  In  marketings 
is  past.  Farmers  have  received  higher  average  prices  for  these  grains  each  year  since 
IS'lO,  with  the  sharpest  advance  occurring  in  1943.  The  decline  in  oats  and  barley  prices 
in  the  last  half  of  ISm  was  greater  than  usual,  reflecting  in  large  part  the  improved 
feed  supply  situation  in  relation  to  requirements  of  livestock  and  industry.  i)uring 
late  IS'lS  and  early  I9i|i^,  barley  prices  averaged  higher  in  relation  to  corn  than  in  most 
ear  1 i  er  year  s . 
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Ta"ble  lo-  Ma.rket  prices  of  feeds  and  livestock-feed  price  ratios 
Movem'ber  iq^g,  19^^^.  and  Se-ptember-^Uovember  IQUU 


Item 


Grains 


Corn  No, 
Oats  No, 
No, 


City 


YelloWj)  Chicago  000,. 
White^  Chicago  0000., 
Whitej  Minneapolis 
Barley  Noo  39  Minneapolis  o,,.,. 
Wheat  Noo  2  Hard  Winterp  Kansas 
Rye  Noo  So  Minneapolis  000000,0, 
Byproduct  ^eeds  (bagged) 
Standard  bran„  Minneapolis  000000 
Chicago  000,000.00 
Buffalo  ,000000,00 
Standard  middlings „  Minneapolis 'o 

Chicago  .,0,0 
Buffalo  0000. 
Cottonseed  meal „  hi  pcto  protein,  Memphis 
linseed  meal„  34  pcto  proteinp  Minneapolii 
30  pcto  proteinp 
S8,n  Franci SCO  0000,0,000,0.. 
,  ^1  pcto  proteiHf 
kl  pcto  proteiHr 
^5  pet"  protein^ 


Soybean  meal. 


Chicago 
Decatur 


Peanut  meal. 

So  Eo  milling  points  0,00000,0000.-0,,, 
White  hominy  feedn  Chicago  000,000.,..., 
Gluten  feed.  23  Pcto  protein„  Chicago  , 
Tankage o  dlgestern  60  pctop  Chicago  4/ 
Meat  scrap 3 n  Chicago  ]+/  0  o  o  o  o , ,  „ ,  o  c  „ » . 
Fish  meal „  San  Francisco  00000,0000..., 
Alfalfa  mealo  No.  1  fine; 
Mixed  dairy  feed,  I6  pctc 
Laying  mash 


Kansas  City 
protein 


0000 


oopo  o  0  0,00  e  0  &o 


^2o00 
U6.60 
U3.OO 

39ol0 

33ol0 
32.25 
7^.55 
71.50 
79.50 
2.90 
5.20 
58. UO 


U7.00  U7.00  UYoOO  1+7o00 
51.90      52oOO      52o00  52o00 

1+8.50  i/l+8o50  J/U8.50  3/^8.50 


53»oo 
Uy.oo 
1+1.50 

7^0  55 
73^50 
79.50 
39o80 
57»^0 
70.00 


fee  0  0  9  0  0 


Index  of  Feed  Prices 

Feed  grains^  U,  S,,  1910»lU  =  100  . 
Oilseed  mealp  terminal  marketer  1935-39  =  100§ 
Livestock  byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal,,  2 
terminal  marketSj,  1935-39  =  100  . . . .  „ , . , . . . .  5 
Ten  principal  high=protein  feeds ^  5 
terminal  markets g  1935=39  =  100 
Livestocks-Feed  Price  Ratios^ 
Index  Numbers.  iq2-^.^Ug  =  100  6/ 
Hog-corn  ratio (,  Chicago  ....o.,.. 
Beef  steer-corn  ratio  j,  Chicago  . 
Butterfat».feed  ratio^  U«  S.  g/^/ 


Pet. 

115 
130 


Pcto 

169 
166 


53»00 
Ugo70 
Uio50 

7^.55 
73c50 
79»50 
i+U.go 
59»20 


53.00 
lJ-8o50 
1+1.30 
7^0  55 
73.50 
79.50 
l+U.gO 
58.1+0 
71.1+0 


Pet. 

175 
166 


Pet. 


53.00 
1+80  50 
1+1.30 

7^.55 
71„00 

79.50 

1+1+0  80 
58„00 
71.00 
Pcto 


Milk-feed  ratio p  S 
Egg^feed  ratio „  U.  S. 


4/2/  . 

iZ 


O  «    6  0  • 

a  •  •  ft  { 
ft  e  a  »  8 


165 

166 

166 

166 

137 

166 

166 

166 

1U7 

108 

106 

108 

132 

99 

95 

97 

109 

91 

105 

100 

109 

108 

111+ 

97 

89 

'11 

7S 

172  5/173 
166  166 


161+ 
166 


■MK>r  I.  w    —  —  —  V  X    —  —  

T^Wember  ll+o  •£/  32  pet,  protein,  Bulk  prices  plus  allowance  for  bags,  U/ Processors 
price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags,    5/  Preliminary.    6/  For  egg-feed  ratio 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 
G  ontents 

Page 

Summary    ,   ^ 

Outlook  ••• 

Recent  Developments   

Seasonal  Patterns  in  Sales  and 
Marketing  of  Feed  Grains    13 


With  the  feed  situation  easier  than  for  at  least  2  years,  feed. grain 
,s  are  exT^ected  to  remain  telow  ceiling  levels,  and  probably  near  .present 
Is  for  the  next  3  or  U  months..   During  the  spring  of  19^5.  corn  prices  may 
Have  as  much  seasonal  rise  as  in  most  years.    Prices  of  most  feed  grains 
inued  to  decline  in  October  and  early  November.    Prices  of  corn  droT^ped 
ificantly  below  ceiling  levels  in  some  areas  for  the  first  time  since 

mber  19^3.  •  ' 

Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  19^^-^5  feeding  year  may  total 
.t  159.8  million  tons  comioared  with  166.I  million  tons  in  19^3"^^.  ^nd  a 
ar  (1937-Ul)  average  of  I36.U  million  tons.     Supplies  of  the  four  principal 
L  grains  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums),  revised  on  the  basis  of 
November  crop  report,  will  total  about  13^.5  million  tons.  1  percent 
;er  than  in  I9U3-UU,  and  only  6  percent  smaller  than  the  record,  supply  of 
?-U3,  despite  the  reduced  carry-over  this  year.     Contributing  most 
^rtantly  to  the  favorable  supply  progpects  are  the  record  corn  and  grain- 
gh\am  crops  prqduced  this  season. 
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Including  estimated  quantities  of  \irheat  and  rye  to  be  fed  in  19^-^5 1 
the  supply  of  grain  per  animal  unit  may  "be  materia,lly  larger  than  in  19^3-^^» 
and  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  19^2-'+3  feeding  yeer,  when  feed-grain 
supplies  were  the  largest  on  record  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  were 
fed.     Smaller  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  are  expected  to  he  fed  in  the 
current  feeding  year  than  in  either  of  the  .2  .previous  years. 

Total  supplies  of  "byproduct  feeds  for  livestock  in  the  current  feeding 
year  "beginning  Octo"ber  1  may  "be  the  largest  on  record,  with  la,rge  production 
indicated  for  most  items.    An  important  increase  is  indicated  in  wheat 
millfeed  supplies.     The  supply  of  high  protein  feeds  will  "be. large,  "but 
pro"ba"bly  smaller  in  a"bsolute  quantity  than  in  19^3-^*    However,  on  a  per 
animal-unit  "basis,  the  supply  of  high-protein  feeds  will  be  larger  than 
in  19^3-^^»  because  of  reduced  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms.     The  principal 
reduction  in  high-protein  feeds  will  be  in  supplies  of  linseed  cake  and  meal 
and  animal-protein  feeds.     Supplies  of  cottonseed  cake  are  expected  to  be 
larger,  and  supplies  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  may  be  about  the  same  as  in 
19U3_14l, 

National  crop  production  goals  for  19^5.  submitted  by  v/ar  Food 
Administration  to  the  States,  call  for  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  19^5  ^.t 
about  the  19^^  level,  and  for  a  small  increase  in  tame  hay  acreage. 

—  November  ?3,  I9UU 

OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND.-  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  gra^ins  in- 
creased moderately  during  19^2  and  sharply  during  19^-^3 •  % 
early  19^^,  prices  received  by  fa.rmers  averaged  materially 
higher  than  the  relatively  lov/  level  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  v^ar  in  Europe.     By  mid-July  19^^,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  corn  averaged  ipl.17  per  bushel,  the 
highest  for  the  war  period  —  69  cents  higher  than  in 
July  1939 »  "the  immediate  pre-v^ar  July  low,    Oats  prices  . 
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advari'tfed  .'50-  cents,,to,  gO,.pen.ts  .per  bus.he  May  I939  to 

May  i9UU.,  ,vihen  roatSf  -  >hfirley-t  .  find,  grkYn  s'ar^h\ffii  _pr2<res ■  ,  - 
.  reached,  the  neak  for  the  war  •Dericfd.    Parley 'pl'lcies -advanced 
about' 7U  . cents,- to:  ^l-.a J. per  bushel,' and  grain  sorghum 
prices  advanced  ^1.-57,  to  ^2.2?  per  hundred  pounds,  from 
May  1939' to  May  iQ'i^,  '  "Ceilings- w-ere  first  placed  on  corn 
■  price s..-if arm  levre.l)  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  January  I943,  and  on.  pricws  of  oats,  barley,  and  grain 
.  sorghum^  , ("farm  iovel)  iji  December  19^3-     J^armiet-s  received 
relatively  higher  prices' 'duriU'g' fhe- •193g-^3  period  for        •  ,  ,  i.  , .  -  ,  .  _ 
livestock  and  livestock  products  than  for  feed  grains. 
.  In  19Ui+'-th6-  ratio -between  prices  of  livestock  and  live- 

•  stock  products -and  feed 'grains 'Ms 'been -only  .slightlj^  

•  more  favgrable-f or  livestock  producers ■ than • average,  

-Most  'Livestodk-Feed"  Price  Hptios ' Ma-^"'  Be   ..  . 

Favorable  for  Livest:Ock  , 
-    Producers  in.  19^5    ,   ;  ■  •  •     •        '  '    ■  ■ 

Most  I'lvesto'ck-feed  pr.ice'  ra'tibs,"  -except  pdSsibly  the  egg^fepil  price 
ratio,  may  be  more  favorable  ,for  livestock  producers  in  I9U5  than  in  19^-^^. 
V/ith  •relatively  large  ^feed  siip-olies  in  prospect  and.Vi'th  I'educed  numbers 
of  livestock  on  farms^  prices 'of  'feed 'grains -are -likely  to  average  moderately 
lower  in  loikk'-k^  than^in  19^3^114,' 'and '-pr ices  ■  of -raos-t  livestock  and  .livestock 
products  may  layerage -about  as  high  or  higher.     Pavcirable , livestoek-^feed  price 
relationships' prevailed  for  iivestock'Tbroducere-during-.mGst  of  .the  19^1-^3  ■  ■, 

•period.  Durihg  194U' iivestocfe-feed* pt ice- relationshi-DS,  generally  hayf-  been 

leAS' fa.vorabre.  for  live-stock:,  prbduce^^' thanvi  period,  but  have, 

nevertheless,'  been 'better  tha'n  a'verhg'e",' 'extiept  the  egg-feed  pr.ice  ratio. 

 :.v    ;Price-6upport  ^po'licies  'w'ilT  Timi't  'decl-i-nes  -i-n  .fee.d-grain  porices  during 

I9U5.    The  recently  anhounceci 'n'r ice-support -program  for  -wheat -at , parity, 
•and •  the _  loan  program  .on  :corn,  barley,  a.nd  gra  in  '  sorghunlS' reflect-  governmental 
policy  of  providing  against  seri'6-ds 'declines -in -prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  '"Under  existing 'and  "-ofo-pos^d 't)rice-su-pport  programs ,..  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  -orofeably  would  not  go  lower  than  about  9S 
cents  jier  bushel,  on^  the  basis  of  the  announced"' 19^'^  Corn -loan  -  rate  based  on 
90  percent  of ,  the  October  parity*  pfS-cfe.' "  Under  nbrmal  price  ,  relationships,  ■ 
oats  prices  probably  v;ould  not  a.yera,ge  .lovfer' than  -about  60  to  65- cents  per 
bus-helj  and  barley  below  abiDut  75  "to  85  cents'- per- bushel.  ;  She.  loan  rat.e.pn 
19UU_crop  barley  is  85  cent.V  p'eV  Iwshei  'in ""mVsIf  ■S'tate's  f  or- llo    ,1.  grade,,  vdth 
disc'cuhts  for  lower- ^grades,,  and  on  t'he  19^*5  crop  is'-20  ,cen-ts  .per  bushel  on  . 
No,  1  grade,  with  discounts 'fo'r 'd-fiher- graties.'    Hay  p-r ices  -ma.y  average  higher 
in  •19^^-^5 "  "Ehan  in  19U3_UUJ  but  probably  -will  conti-nue  -to  average  belov  .  .  ., 
r>B.rity  levels,  , •  •  ^ ,  . , 

#■  Prices  of--most..byproduct  feeds  have"'b^^n'at-'*or'-.near  ceilirjg  levels  .r 
durih^"L9Hl+;-    With  fewer  animals  on  farms.;'  demabdrfpr- -byproduct  feeds  will 
bV'SresS'  strong  -in  19^5  than'  in  19^^,  and  "ti'rices  of'-'-s-osve  byproduct  feeds  may 
Recline".'    -Prices- -o-f-  mc-st,  however,  may' remain,  ne^ir-  present '  levels  in  19^5. 
Prices  of-  co-tt'on-seed,   soybean,  linseed,  and  -oeanut  bak-e -and-^eal  are  .  being 
supTDorted,  wher-e  nece^ssary,  at'  near  ceiling 'leT>-els  "t^y- Gomr-aodity  ..Credit 
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Table         I'eed  balance,  liVestock  T)roduction,  an(J  feed  -oer' unit  of 
livestock,  United  States,  year,  "befiiinning:  October,  19yj-M^ 


1 1  em 

:Ayeraec  ' 
'•19V-41  \ 

iqU2  ' 

1943  : 
1/ 

,  .    ,:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons. 

Suto-dIf 

• 

IS.g 

16.7 

10.8 

Production  .  : 

"^orn  :        72.3  ?7.7          S6.1         Pi. 2 

O^ts  :        l?.l  21.6  .       lg.3  iq.i 

Barley   :          6.!^  10.  3            7.7  6.Q 

Grain  sorghums   ,  :  2.2        3. Q  2.9  ^,5 

:          Total  feed  grains  -oroduced  :        99, U  122. 11 5. 0       121. 7 

Other  5-rains  fed  ^/   ;          I+.5  15.7  15.5; 

Byriroduct  feeds  for  feed  k/   :  I5.U      1^.^^  1^.6  l^.q 

Total  suTToly  of  concentrates   :      I36.U  .175.5  .       166.I  l^^.g " 

Utilization  : 

Domestic  feed  o-rains  fed  : 

-Dome!3tic  wheat  and  rye  fed  : 

Imriorted  feed  s:rains,  wheat,  and  rye  fed  ,.: 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal   ,^  : 

Animal  -orotein  feeds-  

Other  hyoroduct  feeds  hj   ,  

Total  concentrates  fed   

I'eed  fi-rains  for  seed,  human  foor!,  industry,     ■  '  i 
and  exoort  : 

Total  utilization  U/  

Total  utilisation  adjusted  to  : 

croTo-year  "basis  kj  

Stocks  at  end  of  ctdt)  year  2/  : 


Number  of  erain-consnmini?:  animal  units 

January  1  followine;  (millions)   ..:      I32.6    159.6    *     I70.S       1^5?. 0 

SuTO-oly  of  all.  concentrates  T>er  animal  unit  (ton):      '     1,03      1.10  ,97  l.( 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  iD.er 

animal  unit  January  1  following  (ton) 
Livestock  t)roduction,  October-Serttember,  in 

terms  of  t)roduction  units  (milliors)  5/   '      15  3.9    1S9.5         190.0       170. 0 

Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed  TJer 

Droduction  unit  (ton)   


^^5.1 

111  .k 

106.9 

12.9 

9.5 

.1 

6.2 

3.9 

6.0 

6.2 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

5?. 6 

9.5 

9.6 

105.0 

1^5.5 

1U1.3 

12.2, 

13.^ 

13.1  • 

117.2 

155^.9  . 

15^.^ 

116.3 

15?. s 

155.3 

20.1 

16.7 

10. S 

132.6 

159.6  * 

170. S 

'  1.03 

1.10 

.79 

.91 

.?!3  ' 

153.9 

189.5 

190.0 

.6g 

.77 

■  .7U 

ly  Preliminary,   Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available. 
2/  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government— owed  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats  July  1, 
and  barley,  June  1;  sorghum  stocks  not  rextorted,    3/  Imported  sirain  and  domestic 
wheat  and^r^-e,     hj  Revised,     5./  An  animal  laroduction  unit  is  equal  to  ^,237  -oounds 
o-f"  milk,  -odunds  of  hogs  live  weight,  ^33  'DOuncLs  of  cat'tle  and  calves  live 

weight.  1^5  dozen  eggs,  70  chickens  xiroduced,  20  turkeys  -oroduced,  II6  biroilers 
■nroduced,  37  sheet)  and  lambs  on  farms  January  1,  or  0,70  horse  or  mule  on  ff^rms 
J  anuary  1 , 
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Kear-Record  Feed-Grain  Production  Indicated;. 
Su-Qplies  for  lar^e 

A  -  Total  product  ion -of  the  four  r)rin6ipal  feed  grains  —  corn,  oats, 

'  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  — '-  revised  on  the  "basis  of  November  1  indications, 

rr.  will  total  1P1.7  million  tons,  compa.red  with  115»1  million  tons  in  19^+31  ^^d. 

J  "''l2?.6  million  tons  for  the  record  harvest  of  19^2. 

The  19^^  corn  and  grain  sorghum  crops  were  indicated  on  November  1  to  be 
7    \he  Irrgest'  on  record.    Production  of  all  corn,  including  corn  for  grain,  silage 
and  for  hogging  down,  grazing,  and  forage,  was  indicated  at  3»?5S  million 
bushels,  h  percent  larger  than  the  -orevious  record  crop  in  19^2,     Corn  harvested 
a's  gra.in  may  tota.1  ■2,900  million  bushels  this  year,  ?  percent  more  than  vras 
harvested  as  grain  in  19^2.     Sorgh\am  gra.in  production,  estimated  at  I60  million 
r    Jtrushels  on  the  ba.sis  of  i-'ovember  1  conditions,  would  be  ^0  percent  larger  than 
4  -ftSie  previous'  record  crop  in  19^2.    Production  of  oats  this  year,  indicated  at 
1,192  million  bushels  on  November  1,  ^^;ould  be  k  percent  larger  than  in  19^3 » 
12  percent  smaller  than  in  19^2.     Bp.rley  production  this  year,  indicated  at  287 
nillion  bushels,  is  the  smallest  since  1939. 

Production  of  all  wheat  in  IQ^^  is  also  at  a  record  level.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  a  production  of  1,109  million  bushels,  33  percent  larger 
than  in  19^3j         ^6  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (1933-U?)  avera.ge. 

The  19 ^-^-^5  supply  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  gra.in,  including 
carry-over  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  (exclusive  of - stocks  at  interior 
mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses)  plus  19^^  production  of  the  four  grains  is 
indicated  to  be  132/5  million  fons.     This  would  be  7  percent  larger  than  the 
1933-^2  average  supply,  about  1  percent  larger  than  the  19^3-^^  s^pply»  only 
6  nercent  sma.ller  than  the  record  supply  of  19^2-^3'    '^^ith  numbers  of  grain- 
consuming  ani raals -being  rediiced  in  19'^^>   the  I'^kk-k^  domestic  supply  of  the  four 
feed  grp.ins  is  indicated  to  be  I5  to  I7  percent  larger  per  animal  unit  than  in 
igU^.llii^  P^j^tX  a  little  larger  than  the  average  for  the  1933-^2  period.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  to  be  fed  in  the  19'+^-^i3  leeding  year  is  expected  to 
total  only  about  half  that  fed  in  19^3-^^'     ^'^  ^^-^  pstima.ted  quantities  of  wheat 
and  rye  to  be  fed  and  of  imported  oats  and  barley  are  added  to  the  domestic 
supply  of  the-  four  feed  grains,   the  total  qua.ntity  of  these  grains  for  19^^-^5 
Is  somewhat  less  tha.n- the  corrpsponding  supply  in  either  of  the  two  previous 
■yea^rs.    On  a  per  anima.l-unit  basis,  however,  the  supply  per  animal  for  19UU_U5 
may  be  materially  larger  than  in  19^3-^^,  but  about  the  same  as  in  19'-^-2-^3» 

I^arge  Supply  of  Bypr_oduct  Feeds  in  '  • 

Prospect  for  19"i^4-^'5  ■  ' 

Present  indications  are  that  the  total  supply  of  b.^A^roduct  feeds  avail- 
able for  livestock  in  the  19^'U_U5  feeding  year  beginning  October  1  will  b© 
about  the  same  as  or  slightly  larger  than  in  l^hy  .'tk  (taole  2).     On  the  basis 
of  November  1  indications  of  production  of  crops  ai.d  other  commodities  from 
which  b,'/product  feels  are  deriv^^d,  a.nd  other  factors  involved,   the  total 
quantity  ^f'  the  principal  byproduct  feeds  which  will  be  available  for  feed  m 
the  l9^^-^5  feeding  year  beginning  October  will  total  about  IS. 9  million  tons, 
An  important  increase  is  indicated  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  millf-eeds  available 
in  19^^^5  compared  v/ith  19^3-^'^*     Increases  are  also  indicated  in  supplies  of 
some  other  feeds,  particularly  cottonseed  cake  and  meal.     The  per-animal  supply 
of  all  byproduct  feeds  in  19^^^5  ^lay  be  the  largest  on  record. 
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TalDle  3,-  Byproduct  feeds:     Estimated  use.  for.  feed,  I93O-3I  to  l<^k],~kk, 

 and  indicated.  igi^U-U^  

 High  protein  feeds   


Year 
"beginning 
OctolDer 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
I93U 

1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
iQUn 
19  Ui 

19^2 
19^3 

19UI+  u/ 


I  ear 
"beginning 
Oct  ©"ber 

Cotton- : 
seed  : 

Soy-  : 
"bean  : 

Lin- 
seed 

: Tankage 
:  and 
:  meat 

Fish  : 
meal  : 

Dri  e  d 
milk 

:  scraTife  l/ 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

l.noo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1930 

1,821 

123 

33^ 

18 

96 

635  • 

83 

1C5 

1931 

1,7^0 

133 

20^ 

lU 

75 

620 

87 

110 

1932 

1,680 

113 

202 

17 

95 

650  • 

■  120 

115 

1933 

1,700 

99 

1U2 

11 

117 

662 

153 

120 

193^ 

1,52U 

279 

202 

U7 

112 

■57U 

189 

l?5 

1935 

1,71s 

627 

26U 

ks 

128 

6^3 

2U5 

125 

1936 

2,099 

5U6 

273 

67 

137 

63^ 

285 

135 

1937 

2,332 

73^ 

177 

U8 

118 

6C8 

218 

lUo 

1938 

2,0-13 

l,0^4i+ 

203 

75 

129 

667 

238 

135 

1939 

1,762 

1,290 

39^ 

3S 

179 

728 

232 

150 

I9U0 

1,862 

1,51^ 

7U0 

137 

.17^ 

811 

262 

1U5 

19  Ul 

1,821 

1,770 

891 

71 

73 

87^ 

208 

125 

I9U2 

.  2,077 

3,013 

795 

109 

3^ 

882 

187 

105 

19^3 

:  1,79^ 

3,23^ 

998 

110 

35 

900 

183 

100 

lokk  h/ 

:  2,050 

3,280 

570 

100 

35 

850 

183 

90 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 


High  proteins  (Cont'd,) 
Brewers ' :  Total 
and  di  s- :  highpro-; 
tillers ' : tein  ; 

dried    :f  eeds  ^ ; 
grains     :  (oil meal 

 ;  equiv. ) : 

1,000 
tons 

10/ 


Other 
milk 

TO  ro  ducts 

1,000 

tons 
2,005 

2,c6o 

2,080 

1,955 

1,880 
1,83G 

i,75e 

1,8>4€ 

1,835 
1,810 
1 , 880 
1,810 
1,765 
1,665 
1,56c  


Other  mill  byproduct  feeds 


G-luten 
feed 
and 
meal 


1,000 
tons 
5U1 
511 
589 
577 
hhh 

588 
510 
5I+5 

567 
61 U 

759 
965 
927 
861 
900 


1,000 
tons 

9/ 
9/ 
9/ 
9/ 
•  ll 
339 
3^1 
253 
253 
265 
324 
51^ 
589 
672 
700 


Dried 

Total 

V/heat  : 

Rice 

and 

Alfal- 

:Other 

other 

mill-: 

mill-_ 

molasses 

fa 

rhyprod- 

mill  /by- 

feeds : 

feeds 

"beet- 

meal 

:  uct 

■oroduct 

pul"D 

ll 

:  feeds 

feeds 

6/ 

:  8/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ton?" 

10/ 
10/ 
10/ 
10/ 


7,043 

6,870 

6,993 
6,899 
6,76'^ 
7,659 

7,882 
8,lU2 

8,311 
8,605 

9,779 
10,164 

11,^87 
11,506 
11,168 


U,9i+6 
^,370 
^,368 
^,267 
^,^13 
^,739 
Hi  670 
U,UU8 

^,773 
^,6Uo 

U,812 
h,  610 
5,189 
5,^30 
5.875 


9/ 

9/ 
100 

86 
89 
88 
108 

izh 

I2U 
120 
125 

125 
IU5 

138 
lUo 


285 

193 
162 

282 
2i+9 
228 
290 
2l|6 

339 

286 
322 
298 
300 
165 
180 


2U8 
178 
19^ 
23^ 
205 
28  U 
380 
370 
UlO 

hio 
5QO 

680 

752 

800 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 


11/7,^79 

11/6,7^1 
6,82^ 

6,869 
6,956 

7.339 
7,U^g 

7,lHg 
7,6li6 
7,^86 

7,729 
7, '623 

7,91'+ 
8,085 

____8.^591 
skim 


1/  Estimated  on  "basis  of  Census  reports.    _2/  Includes  dried  and  concentrated 
milk,  "buttermilk,   and  whey  manufactured  for  animal  fepd.     3_/  Dry  equivalent  of  skiE 
milk,  "buttermilk,  whey,   and  whole  milk  estimated  fed  on  farms.     U/  Preliminary  esti- 
mates of  su-o-olies  available  for  feed.    _5/  Weighted  as  follows:     Oilcake  and  meal, 
l.nO;   Animal  proteins,   1.50;   Other  high  nrcteins,  0.70.    §_/  Does  not  include  moist 
"beet  -Dul-o.    J_/  Revised.    _8/  Tentative  estimates  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  mo- 
lasses, and  screenings.     9_/  Unavaila"ble.     lO/  Exclusive  of  "brevrers'  and  distillers 
dried  grains.     ll/  Exclusive  of  rice  millfeeds. 


The  19^^^5  supply  of  high-'protein  feeds  is  indicated  to  be  slightly 
snia.ller  than  in  19^3-^»  principally  because  of  reduced  supplies  'of  linseed 
cake  and  meal  and  animal-protein  feeds.     Supplies  of  so^/bean  cake  and  meal  are 
expected  to  be  about  the 'same  In  'l9^-"^5  19^3-^»  terms  of  oil-meal 

equivalent,  the'  supioly  of  -hi^li-protein  feeds  for  'lO/hk-h^  is  likely  to  be 
smaller  than  in  19''^3~^^«     Hov/ever,  with  reductions  taking  .place  in  livertock 
numbers,  the  19^^-U5  supply  of  high-proteih  feeds  per  anim&.l-unit  on  farms  may 
be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  in'" any-  other  year. 

National  Crop  E'roductioh  Goals  for  19^5 

Suggested  to  State  G-pals  Committees'  ,  ' 

The  War  Food  Administration  on  November  I5  announced  suggested  national 
crop  production  goals  for  19'^5.    •'^0  provide  a  margin  of  safety  in  case  of 
adverse  weather  and  because  of  reduced  reserves  of  feed  grains,   the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  for  19'^-5  is  recommended  at  about  the  19^+^4  level.     The  gos.ls  for 
corn,  oats,  and  barley  call  for  the  same  acreage  as  planted  in  '19^.  The 
sijggested  grain  sorghiims  goal  for  19^5  is  for  a  reduction  of  about  6  percent 
from  the  19^^  acreage.    The  goals  also  call  for  an. increase  in  the  tame  hay 
acreage  amounting  to  ^4  percent  above  the  19^^  acreage,   .  .  . 

Other  suggested  crop  production  goals  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  feeds  include  the  follov/ing:     Soybeans  to  be  harvested  for  beans,  and 
cotton  acreage  to  be  the  same  as  in  19'+'^;  a  52  "percent  increase  over  19^^^  in 
flaxseed  acreage;  a  h  -oercent  smaller  acreage  of  -peanuts  grown  alone  than  in 
19^1+;  p.nd  a  slightly  larger  acreage  of  wheat  in  19^5  compared  wi  th  lOikh. 

Livestock  goals  suggested  for  19^5  call  for  slight  increases  in  number  of 
pigs  farrowed,  in  milk  production,  and  in  cattle  slaughter.  A  decrease  of  about 
16  percent  in  egg  production  is  suggested. 

After  the  States  have  determ.ined  their  individual  production  goals  in 
consideration  of  the  suggested  national  goals,  the  War  Food  Administration  vdll 
announce  the  resulting  national  goals,  '    •  ■ 

19^^  Corn  Loan  Rates  -n-nnounced  • 

Details  of  the  19^^^  corn  loan  T)rogram  have  been  ai:nounced  by  the  War  Food 
Administration.     Loans  will -be  made  available  to  producers  on  the  19^^  crop  of 
corn  based  on  90  percent  of  the  iDarity  -orice  as  of  October  1,  19^^.     The  loan 
rates  vdll  range,  by  counties-,  from  87  cents  to  Jpl.l?  per  bushel  oh  19^^  corn 
grading  U.  S.  No,  3  0^  better.     The  loan  rate  on  the  19^3  crop  was. based  on  S5 
percent  of  parity,  and  the  loans  ranged  from  SI  cents  to  $1.®J  per  bushel, 

Tentative  I9U5  Price  Su-o>:ort  Program  Outlined 
for  Corn.  Barley,  and  Grain  Sorghums 

The  19^5  price-su-Dport  -program  for  corn,  "barley,  and  grain  sorghi^ms  has 
been  outlined  by  War  Food  Administration,  contingent  upon  action  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  funds  and  authorisation's  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  pro-posed  19^5  price-support  program  for  corn  includes  non-recourse 
loans  to  farmers  at  9O  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  October  1,  19^5  norn 
produced  in  19^+5  and  stored  on  farms.     The  rpecific  loan  rate  for  each  location 
is  to  be  announced  at  a  later  date.     Corn  grading  No,  3  or  better,  except  for 
moisture  content,  will  be  eligible  for  loan.     The  loans  will  mature  on 
September  30,  I9U7,  or  earlier  on  demand. 
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Non-reco\irse  loans  will  "be  made  availa"ble  to  farmers  on  "ba.rley  and 
grain  sorghvims  produced  in  19^5  and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses..  The' 
loan  rate  for  No,  1  "barley  will  average  SO  cents  per  "bushel,  and  on  grain 
sorghvims  grading  I^^o,  2  or  "better  will  average  ¥1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  "both 
on  a  farm-storage  basis  for  the  country  as  a  X'^hole,  "but  will  vary  "by  aree.s  in 
accordance  with  a  schedule  of  differentials  for  each  grain  to  he  announced 
later.     Loans  on  harley  will  be  available  until .  December  31»  ,19^5.i  '"^^  will 
mature  on  Aoril  3O,  19^6,  or  earlier  upon  demand.     The  loans  will  be  available 
on  grain  sorghums  until  Februa,ry  19^5,  a-^d  will  mature  on  April  30,  IQ^S, 

or  earlier  upon  demand, 

RECENT  DE"irELOPMENTS' 

Feed  Grain  Pr i c e s  Lower 

The  feed  concentrate  supply  situation  continued  easy  during  October 
and  early  November,  with  favorable  weather,  good  pasturage  conditions,  and 
the  ready  availability  of  feed  grains  and  most  byproduct  feeds. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  have  declined  since  July  19^^,  hut  most  other 
feed  ingredients  continued  to  hold  at  their  maximum  OPA  prices.    Mixed  trends 
prevailed  in  feed-grain  prices  during  October  and  early  November,     Corn  prices 
broke  from  ceilings  in  some  areas  for  the  first  time  since  December  19'^3; 
gra^in  sorghum  prices  continued  the  decline  begun  in  June  19^^^,  hut  oats  and 
barley  prices  steadied  after  declining  materially  during  July-September. 
These  trends  accompanied  the  seas.onally  large  movement  of  oats  and  barley  into 
commercial  channels,  the  peak  of  which  was  apparently  past  by  early  November. 
New-crop  corn  started  moving  into  commercial  channels  in  relatively  large 
voliime  by  the  second  week  of  November, 

In  mid-October,  local  market  prices  of  corn  averaged  $1.13  per  bushel, 
U  cents  lower  than  3  months  earlier,  but  6  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Oats  prices  on  October  I5  averaged  66  cents  per  bushel,  1^  cents  lower  than 
5  months  earlier,  and  g  cents  lower  than  a  year  ea;rlier.     Barley  prices,  at 
95  cents  per  bushel,  averaged  18  cents  lower  on  October  I5  tha.n  5  months 
earlier,  and  2  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.     Grain  sorghum  prices  at  local 
markets  averaged  $1,55  P^^  hundred  pounds  in  mid-October,  67  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  lower  than  in  May,  and  U9  cents  per  hundred  pounds  lower  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Market  Receipts  _of  Corn  Small  in  I9U3-UU; 
but  Receipts  of  Oats  and  Barley 
Largest  on  Record 

Receipts  of  corn  at  12  lorimary  markets  during  the  1943-^^  crop  year 
(October-September)  were  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  previous  3  years,  totalicg 
only  253  million  bushels.     This  compares  with  3I8  million  bushels  during  the 
I9I12-H3  season,  and  an  average  of  271  million  bushels  during  the  5-year 
(1938-^2)  period. 
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With  13hk  production  indicated  to  be  the  largest  on  record,  marketings 
.f  rorn  during  the  l^kK-k^'  spr.son  are' eXTDectcd  to  be  materially  larger  than 
'  iqh.kk.     Corn  from  the  IS^k  crop. started  moving  into  commercial  channels 
n  rel.tivPly  large  volw.e  by  early  November.     I'or  the  week  ended^Ovember  11. 
receipts  of  corn  at  12  prima.ry  markets  Amounted  to  almost  10  million . bu.hels. 
the  largest  quantity  for  any  week  since  January  19^^. 

^ats  receipts  at  the  s?me  pririiary  markets  during  the  19^3-|;^^  O'-^^s 
mrrketing  year  (July-June)  were  the  largest  for  any  season  since  19?9-3P, 
iZlvv  as  a  result  of  favorable  prices.    Marketings  of  oats  thus  far  m  the 
cS?ent';eason  have  been  8  percent  smaller  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
lT<^t  season.     Oats  receipts  at  principal  markets  reached  a  peak  for  tne  season 
of  over  Ih  Million  busheL -'in  August.     In  the. first  weeks  of  .-November .  receipts 
I;.d  declined  seasonally'  to  about  .the  same  rate  :as  in  the  cor r'-e spending  perxod 
of  19'+3,  tiu-*  larger  tha.n  average  for  that  month,       .  . ,  • 

■  Receipts  of  b^W  at'  U  principal  markets  during  the  19'^3-^^  (June_-M.y) 
season  were- the  largest  .on  record,  also,  reflecting  fav.orable  prices  .n  rela-t-ion 
to  corn.     The  peak  in  marketings  of  barley  during  the  .current  season  was      ■  ■  ■  ■ 
rrached  in  August.     Since  that  month  barley  receipts  at  the  principal _ market-s-  • 
have  declined^considerably,  but  at  mid-Povember  were  cpntinuing  relatively  ■  •  • 
heavy  for  that  time  of  year.  1/ 

Table  U.-  Feed  grains:     Receipts  at  primary  markets, 
October  I93S-U3,  August-October  194^1 


1 1  em 


Corn,  1?  markets  1./ 
Oats,  12  markets  l/ 
Barley,  U  markets  ?/ 


Average 


Oct. 
I9U? 


I9U3 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


1.000  bu.  1,000  bu.  1.000  bu.  1.000  bu^  1,000.  Mi. 


l.OOO  bu: 


33.787 
7,600 

9,995 


?8,6?o 

13, 

iU,963 


16,637 
19,721 


11.^5^ 
?^,193 
22,921 


12,12^ 
19,971 
21,515 


lU,7l8 

13,969 
17.611 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  War  Food  Administration.      _  n         t=  • 

1/  Chicago,  liilwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria. 
Omaha.  Indianapolis.  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,-  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 

Goverrjnent  Spies  of  Feed-  Wheat  Smaller  in  _  .         ,  - 

tl9UIi  "Than  Year  Er-r-lier 

Spies  of  wheat  for  feed' by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during  19^+^  have 
been  at  a  considerably  lower  rate-  than:  last  year,  but  will  amount'  to  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  I9U2.     Sales  of  Opve-rnraent  wheat  for  feed  m  the  first 
eleven  months  of  19^^  are  estimated  at  about  222  million  bushels  compared  with 
U20  million  bushels  for  the  calendar  year  13^3,  ^^nd  IO3  million,  bushel s  in- 
I9U2.     Sales  of  Government  wheat  for  feed  were  relatively  large  during 

iTs^eTFticlT^ginning  on  page  1 3  of  this  issue  on  Seasonal  Patterns  of 
Marketings  of  Feed  G-rains, 
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September  and  October,  being  only  about  5  niillion  bushels  smaller  in  erch  of 
these  two  months  tha.n  the  quantity  sold  in  May,  the  peak  month  for  the  year. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  sales  of  G-overrjHent  feed  whea.t  in  November 
may  total  about  17  million  bushels,   the  smallest  in  any  m.onth^  since  March, 
but  a  relatively  large  quantity,   considering  the  ready  avpilability  of  feed 
grains  for  livestock. 

Table  5--  ^^■^hef^t  and  corn:     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  at 
.  beginning  of  year  or  month,  and  sales  for  feed,  19^2-^^ 


Calendar 
year 
and 
month 


Stocks  at  beginning 
of  period 


Corn 


^ifheat  1/ 


Sales  for  livestock  feed 


Corn 


Wheat 


:TotR.l  in  56- 
;pound  bushels 


1 .000  bushels  1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels  1.000  bushels  1 . OOP  bushels 


19^2  ... 

151, 4bS 

160,355 

75.19^ 

102,598 

.  185,121 

19^3  ... 

31,5^7  ■■  ■ 

2^7,^8 

U5,6Uo 

^19,6U2 

U95. 256 

19^^   

Jan.  . 

1 379  A  ■■ 

■    92,315  , 

53 

17.61U 

18,9?5 

Feb.  . 

1,039:  V 

87,106 

37 

1-336 

.12/183 

Ma.r .  . 

366 

117,652 

86 

16,099 

17-335 

Apr.  . 

1,109 

iiU,oi+6 

.~62 

23,965 

May  .  . 

858 

117,863 

28.015 

30,078 

June  . , 

73s 

98,71-8. 

■  k3 

23,825 

25,576 

July  . 

1,951 

93,960 

9 

18,319 

19,637 

Aug.  ., 

2,023 

•B9.386 

■g  " 

19.>53- 

20.85-0 

Sept.  , 

1,062 

106,021 

■  ■  -.8'" 

■  23,125 

'2i+,785 

■  Oct.  ;. 

1,009  • 

•7  . 

'22,667 

2^,293 

Nov.  .' 

1,07,^ 

,  105^735' 

2/  17,000 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  regional  directors. 

of  custodians. 

2/.  Preliminary  estimate, 

November  Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal  Distribution 
Indicated  to  be  Large 


Prior  to  May  19^3  based  on  reports 


United  States  distribution  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  and  peanut 
oilseed  cake  and  meal  is  estimated  at  a-oprdximately  5^9,000  tons  in  November. 
This  vrould  be  the  largest  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  distributed 
throughout  the  country  in  a.ny  m.onth  this  year,  and  about  12  percent  larger 
than  in  October.     Of  this  total  it  is  estimated  that  about  I9  percent  would 
be  sold  at  the  direction' of  ■  the 'War  Food  Administration  from  set-aside  stocks 
of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  under  War  Food  Order  9,  ^^'^  the  remaining  81  percent 
sold  by  processors.   -Table  ^  shovs  the  estimated  distribution  for  November 
by  geographic  'regions. 
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Table  6.-  United  States  estimated  distribution  of  oilseed  meal: 
Processors'  distribution,  and  War  Food  Administration 
allocations  of  oilseed  meal  under  WI'0-9i 
geographic  divisions,  November  19^^  l/ 


:  Processors'  .  •,        '•  Total 

Geographic  division        :  distribution      :      ,/      ,  .  '      :  United  States 

.  f  or^             J.N  0/      al'. ©cation    .  , 
 :  (80  percent)  2/  ;  :  distribution 

"  Tons  Tons  Tons 

North  Atlantic  :  ^4,389  ^.952  ^9,3^1 

East  North  Central  :  85,706  12,660  98,366 

West  North  Central   :  7^,521  17,OU8  91,569 

South  Atlantic  :  ^9,923  l6,786  66,709 

Sputh  Central   :  1^9,980  38,965  188, 9U5 

Western   :   3^,307  9,3^8  ^3.655 


Total  United  States  [     3/  UUU,518  U/  10U,892        Vk/  5U9,UlO 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  Preliminary. 

1/  Includes  cottonse.=!d,   soybean,  linseed,  and  peanut  meals, 

2/  Includes  quantity  of  oilseed  nenl  distributed  by  processors  from  other 

than  set-aside  stocks. 

3/  Includes  5,692  tons  of  unkno^^n  destination, 
5/  Includes  5»133  tons  returned  to  mills, 

SEASONAL  PATTERNS  IN  SALES  A^TD  I^IARKETING  OP  i^SD  DRAINS 

Farmers  market  their  feed  grains  in  all  months  of  the  year,  with  the 
marketing  of  each  grain  conforming  to  generally  vpll-e r,tabli shed  seasonal 
natterns.     The  marketing  of  the  different  grains  has  a  common  characteristic: 
the  largest  quantities  are  sold  and  enter  commercial  channels  during  the 
months  almost  immediately  following  harvest.     Furthermore,  the  seasonal  pat- 
tern of  farm  sales  is  usually  almost  duplicated  in  arrivals  of  the  grain  at 
primary  markets,  with  only  a  very  short  time-lag  in  evidence.     This  does  not 
mean  that  the  quantities  sold  by  farmers  and  tetal  receipts  at  -orimary  markets 
are  equal,  but  rather,  that  the  proTDortion  of  monthly  sales  or  receipts  in 
relation  to  the  total  for  the  crop  or  marketing  year  is  similar. 

About  One- Fifth  of  Corn  Crop  Usually 
is  Marketed  as  Grain;  Movement 
into  Cgmmercial  Channels 
Relatively  Stable 

The  proportion  of  the  corn  crop  which  is  sold  has  net  changed  materially 
from  one  year  to  another  except  in  years  of  extreme  drought.     The  amount  of 
corn  grain  sold  from  each  of  the  seven  crops  from  1937  te  19^3 »  inclusive,  has 
averaged  almost  22  percent, 

A  small  quantity  of  new-crop  corn  is  sold  by  farmers  in  August  and 
September,  and  a  relatively  large  ouantity  in  October.     The  peak  in  corn  market- 
ings usually  is  reached  in  November  or  December,    Prices  are,  seasonally,  the 
lowest  at  that  time.     In  most  years  the  flow  of  corn  from  farms  is  relative- ly 
constant  from  November  until  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.     It  is  not  tmcommon, 
however,  for  farm  sales  of  old  corn  to  increase  in  August  and  September,  if 
"orosTjects  for  the  nevr  crop  appear  favorable. 
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CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY:  SEASONAL  PATTERN  OF  SALES  FROM  FARMS 
AND  RECEIPTS  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS,U N ITED  STATES,  1938-44 

(AS  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  SALES)* 


1938-42  AVERAGE 


1943-44 


PERCENT 


SEPT. 


PERCENT 


16 


24 


16 


0 

24 


16 


JUNE 


OCT.  FEB.  JUNE  OCT.  FEB. 

*SALES  FROM  FARMS  ARE  SALES  FROM  EACH  CROP 


JUNE 


U.  6.   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG  43954 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


FdS-6U 
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The  seasonal  Tjattern  of  the  flow  of  corn  to  id rimary -markets  is  almost 
thp  ??ame  as  for  farm  sales,  with  a  short  time-lag  aiDparent,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  year  (figure,  l),.,  A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  total 
mrk'^t  receipts  for  each  year  usually  .is  received  at  primary  markets  during 
October-December  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  year.     However,  market  receipts 
of  corn,  beginning  with  August  or  September,  usually  vary  only  within  relatively 
narrow -limits -from  month  to  month  within  each  marketing  year.    Because  o'f  this 
relatively  even  flow  of  corn  to  primary  markets  in  most  years,  many  cons\amers 
who  depend  upon  market  supplies  of  corn  do  not  maintain  facilities  for  storing 
large  quantities  of  the  grain  for  use  over  a  long  period.     Consequently,  when 
coranercial  supplies  of  corn  are  materially  reduced  or  the  demand  for  corn 
becomes  greatly  in  excess  of  the  commercial  supply,  some  prrcessors  and  other 
consumers  .experience  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  for 
their  operations.     This  was  demonstrated  in  early  19^^, ' when  receipts  of  corn 
at  primary  markets  declined  sharply,  aft^r  February,  while  an  unnrecedented 
denand  for  corn  existed.    Many  processors  and  other  consumers  were  unable  at 
that  time  to  obtain  sufficient  corn  to  meet  requirements,  and  governmental 
action  was  required  to  obtain  corn  from  farms  and  elevators  for  processors  pro- 
ducing for  war  purposes*  • 

About  One-Fifth  of  Oats  Crop  i s  Marketed 
as  Grain:     Peak  of  Marketings  in  August 

In  thepast  5  years  farmers  have  sold  from  15  to  20  percent  of  each  oat r 
crop.     Since  1909i  thfe'  first  year  for  which  data  are  available,  the  proportion 
of  the  oats  crop  sold  from  farms  has  varied  from  almost  33  percent  (the  I909 
crop)  to  as  little  as  12  percent  (I93U),  '    .  .  '  ' 

Sales  of  oats  from  farms  usually  reach  a  peak  in  August,  with  about 
20  percent,  of  the  total  sales  of  each  crop  being  marketed.     Only  sma,ll.  quanti- 
ties of  n.ew-crop  oats  are  sold  by  farnefd  in  June,  but  approximately  15  percent 
of  the  oats  sold  'from  a  crop  is    sold  in  July,  and  about  10'  percent  in 
September.     Thus,  between  Uo  and  50  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  oats  sold 
from  each  crop  is  marketed  by  farmers  in  the  3~Eionth  period  fro.m  July  through 
September,    Prices  usually  are  lovrest  at  thftt  ti.me.     Sales  from  farms  during 
the  remaining  months 'of  the  crop  year  usually  show  little  variation,  equaling 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  sales  from  the  crop  during  each  of  those  months. 

Arrivals  vf  oats  at  terminal  markets  during  each  marketing  year  are 
similar  to- the  seasonal  pattern  of  farm  sales,..  About  I5  tr' 20  percent  ©f  the 
marketings  during  a  crop  year  is  received  at  terminal  markets  during -August, 
the  peak  month.    Heavy  farm  marketings- during  September  p^nd  October  are  also 
reflected  in  large  receipts  at  terminal  markets  in  those  months,.    Receipts'  of 
cats  at  terminal  markets  during  the  remaining  months- of  the  marketing  year  • 
are  relatively  even,  v/ith  ^  to  S  percent  ef  the  total  recei-pts  for  the  market- 
ing year  being  received  in  each  of  those  months.     The  fl«w  of  oats  into  commer- 
cial channels  also  indicates  only  a  short  time-lag  in  the  movement  cf  oats 
from  the  time  farmers  sell  until  the  grain  reaches  terminal  markets. 


N 


no  TERSER  IQl+i^ 
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More  Than  One-Third  of  Barley  Crop  . 

Marketed  by  Farners;  Pattern  of  ^ 
Market injgs  Siinilar  to  Oats  ^  ^ 

Farmers  usually  sell  "between  35  and  55  pei*cent  of  each  crop  of  "barley. 
Since  1935  the  proportion  of  each  crop  sold 'has  averaged  a"bout  Uo  percent,  A 
greater  proportion  of  the "19^3  crop  was  sold  than  in  any  of  the  previous  27 
years.     Favorable  prices  prevailing  for  barley  in  relation  to  corn,  and  the 
strong  demand  for  feed  grains  during  19^3"^^  resulted  in  a  proportionately 
greater  quantity  of  the  19^3  ci'op  being  sold  than  in  any  other  year.     The  use 
of  barley  in  malt  production  is  an  important  factor  in  the  large  proportion 
of  the  crop  sold  from  'farms,  instead  of  being  utilized  as  feed  on  farms  where 
produced,  .  ,  •  . 

Sales  of  newrr-crop  barley  from  farms  usually  conform  to  a  pattern 
similar  to  oats.     About  UO  to  50  percent , of  the  total  quantity" of  barley 
sold  by  farmers  from  each  crop  is  marketed  during  the  3-i^o^th  (July-Se-ote.-be: 
period,  ■  v/ith  the  peak  in  mark-etings  usually  occurring  in  August. 

A  relatively  small  proportion  of  new-crop  barley  raarke.tings  reaches 
terminal  markets  during  June  and  July,     The  peak  m.ovement  to  terminal  market 
is  reached  in  August,  with  about  I5  percent  of  the  total  annual  receipts 
arriving  in  that  month.     The  movement  usually  continues  relatively  heavy 
during  Ser)tember,  and  continues  to  diminish  slightly  in  subsequent  months. 
However,  movement  of  barley  to  terminal  markets  shows  relatively  little- 
monthly  variation  from  Uovember  until  the  following  May, 

Relatively  Large  Proport ion  of  C-rain 
So rghum  Crop  Sold  by  Producers 

About  one-fourth  to  one-thdrd  of  the  production  of  each  crop  of 
sorghum  grain  is  marketed  by  procracers,-    Sales  from  the  19^3  crop  were 
larger  than  normal,  with  more  than  half  the  crop  being  sold.     This  was 
principally  the  result  of  favorable  aorices  prevailing  for  grairi  sorghums 
in  relation  to  corn,  and  a  short  supnly  of  all  feed  grains  in  relation  to 
feed  and  industrial  requirements,    A  relatively  large  quantity  of  sorghum 
grain  from  the  I9U3  crop  was  used  in  alcrhol  production.    Present  prospects 
are  for  an  even  larger  quantity  of  these  grains  being  used  for  alcohol 
production  in  19^^^5. 

■■  »Sorghum  grain  is  sold  by  producers  .in  much  the  same  seasonal  pattern 
as  .corn.     Prom  I5  to  20  percent  o'f  the  grain  sold  from  a  crop  is  ^sold  in 
each  of  the  3  months,  October  through  December,  with  the  peak  in  marketings 
from  farms  usually  occurring  in  November  or  December.     In  rnost  years,  more 
than  half  of  the  sorghum  tgrain  sold  is  marketed  during  the  U  months  from 
October  to  January,  inclusive,  ,         ^   •  ■     ^  .  ■■ 


Table  7. 
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P.roduction  pf  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  and  quantities  sold 
frog  farms.  1935-^11 


Year- 


Average  1935-39 

■  ■  19^ 

IqUI, 

iqU^ 

I9U3 
I9UU  1/ 

Average  1^15-39 

■  loUo 
I9UI 

,     1^U2      •  • 
19^3 

Average  1935^39 
,  iql40 

I9UI 

iqU2 

19^3     •/  • 
•      19UU  1/ 


Production 


(Quantity  sold 
•frora  fflrms  


MilXio.n  bushels  ■    Million  bushels 


Percent  of, 
crop.,  sold 
; Percent 


Crrn 


2,315.5 
2,U62,3 

2„675.S 
•3.131:5  ■ 
3.076.2 


"Ug3.8 
530.1 
601.5 
5S1.1 
5S0.5 


Oats 


'1,01^5.3 
l,2U5.U 

1,120.7 
1>3'^9.5- 
1.1^3.° 
1.192.3 


175.0 

219.5 
222.0 

22^.8 


238-.  6. 

308.9 
362.1 
U29.2 
322.2 
2S7.1 


Barley 


10Q.7 
116.0 

13^.9 
165.2 

5 


20.9 
21.5 
22.5 
18.6 

1S.9 


17.6 
18.8 
18.0 
19.6 


T272 
37.6 

37.3 
■32.6 
UU.2 


J>-ov^ber  1  estimate.^^^^^^^^  and  stocks  of  specified  b.^roduct  feeds. 

:      .   .      ;    !    October-Septe.^er,l9>7-UU..  O.ctob^r,  I9U3.  and 

Ser)tember-0ctober_3JiWr  


Item 


Production 

Cottonseed  ca'ker  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal... 
Linseed  cake  and  meal... 
Peanut  cake  and  meal.... 
Copra  caJ<e  aiid  "meal, . . .', 
Oluten  feed  and  meal.... 

'■    Brewers'  dried  grains... 
Distillers'  dried  grains 

Wheat  miilfeeds  . 

,  Ttice  miilfeeds  

Stocks,  end  of  Toeriod 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal. 


October- Sept  ember 


Average  : 

1937-^1  . 
1,000 
tons 

2, 056-.  8 
1.305.1 
615.8 

66.9 
•7&.0 

689.9 
119.0 
202.9 
U,U21.1 

123.6 

159.'^ 


ioi+2-^3  19U3-UU 


Oct. 

I9U3 


1,000 
tons 

2,616.1  . 

3.179.2 

792.3 
103.0 

'33. 2. 

927.3 
232.3 
356.9 

5.079.3- 
1^-^.7 

^2.9 
1.1 


1,00c 
tons 

-1,751.6 

3,UUU.8 
997,0 
108. 5 

•2/  35.0 
261.0 
228.5 
^5^3.2 

•  5.  372-.  2 

132.1 

60.5 
■  2..U 


1,000 

tons  ' 

290. -6 

19^.2 

92.3 
10'.  2-  ■ 

80.1 
20.  U 

33.2 

U65.7 

22.6 
56.1+ 


Sept. 

19U,l+  ; 

1,000. 
tons 


Oct. 

19^^ 

1.000 

tons 


158.0  239.6 

226. U  1/ 

65. U  1/ 

^.3  ^3 

3/  1/ 

67. C  k/  71.1 

19-.  5  18.3 

UU.9  U7.I 

U58.8  ^/^90.G 
12.8  21.8 


60, 

2. 


70.0 
2.2 


Compiled  as  follows:     CoTt^eiTl^k^and  meal  and  wheat  f  ^l^-ds,  ^-J- 
Census;   soybe^  and  lin-seM  ca^e  and  menl  Jg^-d^^^ni      a    on^  fro 

M:i^i::r^U::,  Siten^eed  .nd  meal  derived 

irLrriia^ie:%rpa.^^r::u::t^rir-       —  ^-'^  ^ 

grind  only.    ^/  Preliminary, 
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■division 


TalDlelO.-  ?aed-grain  production,  'bj': regions 19^3-^'^ 


.■jrtii  Atlantic  .  .  . . 
•last  North  Central 
Vest,  i^orth.  'Central 
South  Atlantic  . .  .  . 

5?itlj  Central   

Vesterh   .  . 


Total  . . . - 


'■^rth  ;Atl'ajitic 
-,  ifbrth.  Central 
North.  Central 
-.-:'a  Atlantic  . . . , 

South  Central   ^ 

ii'estern  ........... 

Total   


Corn 


Oats 


B?rley_ 


1.000  hu. 


S5,6o6 
972, S76 

1,U02,021 
.  191,523 

•  393, 3TS 


1.000  Ui.;  ■     "l.OOO  'TDtu  ' 


C-:r  am 
sorghums 
1:,000  hu. 


30,721 
299,972 

b39,077 
35.,  9^0 

73..  291 


3,076,159  .1,1^3.867 


.  92,709 

916,565 
1,652,899 
.  190. U72 

.  371,^87 

 l^j2U6„ 


5^,137 
33^-.  622 

587.77^ 
^3,2S5 
109..  708 

62.  7^8 


3,253,378  1,192,255+ 


1/  ladi  cat  cd-  Novcmtcr  1, 


Table  U.-  Jeed-gralh  supplies, 


Geo^i^aiDhic 
division 


Horth  Atlantic  . .  .  . 
East  liorth  Central 
'ifetet  wor^th  Central 
South  Atlantic  .  .  .  . 

South  Central   

I'estern  

.United  States 


Average 
I93S-I+2 


19^1 


^.817 
15,650 
160, U29  . 

5,12^  . 
11,067  . 
117,100  . 
'322,187  . 


30 

•  3-7,323- 

;  77,2*56 

_8-,559 
103 , 1,6s 


"19^^  1/ 

'  5,^62  ; 

12,15^  . 
131,021 

6^2SS  . 

18,503  . 
113.66^  . 


.  27 

50,573 

95,8'^ 


287,091 


159,701 


hy  regions, . I938-UU  l/ 


19.^2 


19^3 


Total 


^.■235: 
36,382  . 
'.57,060  : 

^  ■  6,559 
15,375 

_^296. 

123,957 


U,Ii78'. 
-36,653: 
60 , 05S: 

6,5^^9 
16,593 

^.l!a5S2. 

123.,  933 


^,^97 
■•  39,69:7 
.  68,^96' 

6,U23 

16,365 
5.933 
iHi,Ui6 


3.^93 
36,981 
'  (53,fi9q 

b,U20 
15, 

■131.7^9 


1.000  tons 

3,ooU 

32,^17 

•  5''+»oo9 

•  b,o6i. 
i4,6i6 
iL9iil. 


115,056 


.3,593 
31,310 
60 , 2^6 

6,177 
15.285 

5,06U 


121,675 


I3kk  2/ 


1,000; '-tons.     1.00,0  tons    .  1,000  tons      1,000  tons      1.000  tons 


3,887 
33,6&S 
66,538 

15,987 
^70i_ 


132,^33 


1/  Cprn:    pctohej?  1  farin  and.  terminal  ma;-'l£et  stocks,,  plus;  .corn  oymed;  "by  the 
i'overnnent.,  plus.  Produ^ction;.  dats:,    July^  l  farpi.'.and- J ermin.al.  market  stocks,  plus 
production^  "bprley:    June  1  farm  and  t  erjnihaV  inorket.-^tock.s.,  plus  r)rpduction; 
grain  sorghums:  .  produ/ction  for  all  T)urp.oaBs*.. .        .  .  ■ 
2/  Preliminary. 


ATOVMBSR  iqUU 
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Tablel2._  Corn,  oats,  and  barley;    Price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers, 

United  States,  1935-^^4  1/ 

(Data  for  c over  page) 


Year 


Av. 


Av. 


1935-39 
19U0 
19U1 
19U2 

iqU7  . 
19^^ 

1935-39 
19^0 

19^1 
19^2 
19^3 
19UU 


Av.  1935-39 
19^0 
19^1 
19^+2 
I9U3 
19^^ 


Jan.;  Feb,  ;. Mar.  I  -^pr.  J  May  ;  June;  July'  Aug. 'Sept.*  Oct.*  Nov.'  Dee 


Merits  Cent-s  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  C ent s  Cents  Cents 


67.3 
53.2 
56.0 

72.7 

■S8.0 


67.8 

5U.7 
56.0 
76.6 
90. U 


6s.o  '  71.9  73.^ 

56.0  5S.6  63.^ 

57.1  62.0  65.9 
7S.U  79.7  si.k 
3k,S-  100.2  103.^ 


Corn 


113.     113.    llU.    113.  115. 


72.8 
63.5 
68.3 
81.9 

106. 

115. 


76,U 
63,1 
69.6 
83.1 

108. 

117. 


37.9 
36.3 
33.3 
50.2 
52.5 
77.5 


60.2 
^5.9 
U2.5 
60.8 

68.3 
108.- 


38.2 
37.7 
32,9 
52.0 

55.5 
78.6 

60.9 
kS.l 

U2.3 
62. 8 

70.7 
109. 


37.9 
38.6 

33.7 
51.9 
58. 14 

J2^ 

59.3 
U6.1 
U2.2 
61.9 
7^.8 
110. 


37.8 
38.8 
35.2 
51.8 
61.1 
79.^ 

58.3 
^6.2 
UU.9 

61.5 
77.3 
111. 


1/  Mid-month  average  price  per  bushel. 


37.1 
36.6 
3^.0 
51.6 
61.2 
79«9 

"5575 
^5.3 
U6,2 
62.0 
76.8 
11:3. 


Oats 


■33.9 
32.7 
33.3 
U6.5 
6U,8 
78.8 


32.1 
28.3 

32.7 
^3.9 
65.6 
76.  U 


Barley 
^9.1-  ^7.2 


i+0.8 
U6.5 
59.0 

83.9 
112. 


36.3 
i+5.2 
56.5 

92,0 
110. 


76.3 
63.1 
70.0 
S3.U 

109. 

117* 

'  28.8 
26.7 

32.5 
U2.6 
65.2 
70.8 

"^775 
36.U 
ii2.6 

56,7 
92.9 
103.  • 


76.2 
61.9 
70.8 
82.6 

109. 

116. 

30.3 

27.0 

39.9 

^3.3 

69'.  6- 

6U.2 


63.6 

59.4 
6U.9 
77.5 
107. 

113. 

"3o73 
28.3 
38.9 
U3.2 

65.9 


57.2 
56.  S 

63.7 
75.9 
105. 


58.1 

66.9 
SO.  2 

111. 


30.7 12J 
31.7  32.3 


i+1.1 
1+U.3 

75.2 


50.2  50.8 

37.2  38.2 
51.9  49.1 
56.7  57.6 
96.5  103. 

95.3  95.  U 


!493 
U0.6 
53.2 
57.9 
103. 


76.9 


50.9 
1+1.6 
56.1 
62.2 
105. 


Table  I5-  Spread  between  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  .and  oats, 
and  for  corn  and  barley.  United  States,  1^3%Uk  -1/ 


(Data  for  cover  page) 


Year 


Av.  1935-39 
19^0 
I9U1 
I9U2 
I9U3 

iqUU 


Av. 


1935-39 

19I+I 
19^2 

19I+3 
19UU 


Jan.'  Feb,'  Mar,  ;,Apr. ;  May  ';  June;  July*  Aug.  ."Sept.;  Oct.*  Nov.;  Dec. 


Oents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 


29.  U 
16.9 
22.7 

22.5 
35.5 
35.5 


7.1 
7.3 

13.5 
11.9 
19.7 
5. 


29.6 
17.0 
23.1 
2U.6 

3^.9 

"679 
8.6 

13.7 
13.8 

19.7 
k. 


•30.1 

17.^^ 
23. H 

26.5 
36.  U 

"XT 
9.9 
1^,9 
16.5 
20.0 
k. 


19.8 
26.8 
27.9 
39.1 
35.6 


Corn  and  oats 


13.6 
12.U 

17.1 
18.2 
22.9 

K 


36.3 

26. 8 

31.9 

29,8 
U2.2 
-15^1. 


38.9 
30.8 
35.0 
35.^ 
hi,  2 
36.2 


UU,3 

36.9 
39.2 
U2.U 

140.6 


^7.5 
36.  u 
37.5 

U0.8 
U3.8 

U6.2 


1/  Mid-month  average  price  per  bushel, 


17.9 

13.1 

19.7 
19.^ 
26.6 
2. 


Corn  and  barley 
23.7    29.2  ' 

22.7  26.8 

21.8  2k,k 

22.9  26.6 
22.1  16.0 
_3.  Ll__ 


^5;9 
3^.9 
30.9 
39.3 
39.1+ 
51.8- 


33.3 
31.1 
26.0 
3^,3 
32.6 


'2^5 
25.1 
22.6 
31.6 
29.8 


28.8 

26.7 

27.^ 
26.7 
16.1 
Ik, 


26,0 

2U.7 
18.9 

25.9 
12.5 
20.7 


12.8 
21.2 
15.8 
19.9 

K 

17.6 


7.6 
16.2 
10,5 

18.0 
2. 


25.7 
22.2 

21.7 
32.8 

%l 


7.2 
12.9 
10.8 
IS.0 

6. 


